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to  expand  and  rise  in  the  after¬ 
noon  heat,  he  knows,  too,  the  fresh 
evening  crust,  after  the  rain  and 
the  sun,  which  gives  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  foot  like  the  crust  of  a 
fresh  bread  gives  beneath  the 
pressure  of  a  thumb.  A  farmer 

from  B -  would  know  this, 

from  that  irregular  and  flat  land, 
rich  in  shallow  areas.  But  being  a 
Frenchman  he  would  not  dwell  on 
it.  For  his  mind  is  as  clean  and 
certain  as  a  whet-stone,  which 
does  not  allow  the  fact  of  his  think¬ 
ing  to  go  uncontrolled  or  dull  on 
his  sentiment.  The  farmer — this 
farmer,  hands  already  like  old  oak, 
and  his  face  already  revealing 
its  stone  construction  —  having 
smelled  the  bread  cooling  in  loaves 
outside  on  a  table  along  about 
noon,  a  hint  of  it  as  he  ploughed  in 
his  field,  might  have  known  the 
singular  thought  to  pass  through 
his  mind:  that  this  bread,  having 
come  from  his  land,  was  his  land 
and  the  labor  of  it.  Even  as  he  cut 
it  in  large  heavy  slices  for  his 
souper  in  the  evening,  thick  with 
salted  butter,  or  used  it  to  sop  up 
the  omelette  his  elder  sister  pre¬ 
pared  when  the  hens  were  laying, 
he  was  quietly  aware  of  eating  the 
bread  of  his  land;  it  was  good 
bread.  But  the  thought  went  no 
further.  For  he  was  a  Frenchman 
and  would  not  dwell  on  it. 

And  yet,  there  in  his  spring 
field,  the  thought  caught  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  root  of  his  heart.  He 
felt  it.  He  jerked  the  plough  slight¬ 
ly  to  the  side  as  though  he  had  hit 
a  stone.  He  continued  the  plough¬ 
ing,  deliberately  concentrating 


solely  on  the  share  slicing  through 
the  spring  earth.  This,  the  fact  of 
his  land  and  his  labor,  needed  no 
sentiment. 

He,  personally,  had  long  ceased 
to  trust  his  sentiment,  and  with 
precise  calculations  (as  precise  as 
those  he  used  in  determining  the 
areas  of  his  fields  and  the  amount 
of  seed  he  would  need),  he  dis¬ 
sembled  the  belief  of  them  in  him¬ 
self.  For  feeling  had  exploded  in 
him  when  his  wife  and  eldest  son 
together  one  night  of  that  past 

fall,  while  he  had  gone  into  R - 

to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  his 
wheat,  had  been  caught  inside  the 
house  as  the  thatching  burst  into 
flames  and  caved  in  upon  them; 
feeling  like  rage  exploded  in  him, 
and  as  it  died,  being  a  Frenchman, 
he  thought  about  it,  cutting  it  from 
him  bit  by  bit  the  more  his  rage 
cooled  over  the  long  winter  into 
the  tempering  of  his  thinking. 
Feeling  scraped  from  the  bone  left 
the  dead  bone :  the  dead  fact  of  his 
land.  It  had  no  reason  beyond  what 
the  necessity  of  bread  imposed 
upon  him. 

So  that  where  he  had  believed 
his  land  and  his  labor  were  by  and 
were  for  feeling  (the  fact  of  this 
feeling:  Je  t’aime,  Louise — the 
name  of  his  wife),  he  no  longer 
believed  it.  The  wonder,  the  beauty 
and  the  irrevocability  of  it,  burned 
out  into  a  blackened  frame,  pieces 
of  broken  dish,  two  charred  bodies 
they  had  to  wrap  together  in  the 
same  blanket  because  they  could 
not  separate  them  from  each 
other’s  arms.  He  might  have  pre- 
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served  it  in  his  suffering  if  he  had 
not  loved  so  much  nor  had  been  a 
Frenchman. 

He  no  longer  loved,  for  his  love 
had  burned  out  within  the  bones 
of  his  thinking;  and  he  was  left 
with  his  land  only  and  the  labor  of 
his  seasons. 

That  he  should  plough,  and  sow, 
and  watch  the  young  green  shoots 
uncurl  into  thin  stems  until  the  hot 
still  months  of  July  and  August 
burned  a  yellow  gold  into  the  top 
heavy  kernels,  that  he  should  go 
out  to  swing  the  heavy  scythe 
hour  after  hour  into  the  deep  eve¬ 
nings,  and  rake  the  wheat  into 
large  bales,  that  he  should  care  for 
his  land  without  feeling,  this  was 
done  because  he  must  eat,  and  this 
needed  no  sentiment. 

And  he  continued  to  plough  into 
the  vast  sunset,  until  the  veins  in 
the  horse's  neck  stood  out  throb¬ 
bing  from  straining  and  his  own 
hands  were  insensitive  to  the  wood 
he  grasped.  He  detached  the  horse 
from  the  plough  and  led  it  slowly 
to  the  stable  beside  the  house;  the 
spring  ploughing  was  done.  He 
crossed  the  little  bare  yard  to  the 
house :  his  long  shadow  spread  out 
before  him.  He  had  long  ceased  to 
wonder  on  his  wife  and  son,  and 
yet  his  only  sensation  at  the  end 
of  his  labor,  beyond  his  controlling 
it,  was  a  huge  and  vaguely  sad 
sense  of  a  purposeless  completion 
he  had  not  known  when  his  wife 
and  son  were  there.  But  it  did  not 
linger  in  control  of  him.  He  re¬ 
membered  to  take  off  his  boots  at 


the  door  and  put  on  his  slippers 
before  entering  as  his  sister  in¬ 
sisted  he  must  do,  for  they  lived 
where  people  were  not  so  slip-shod 
as  the  people  of  the  Midi  or  fur¬ 
ther  south. 

He  turned,  however,  at  the 
stoop.  He  already  felt  the  sweat 
drying  on  his  upper  lip,  and  as  he 
tasted  it  with  a  lick  of  his  tongue, 
he  stared  out  into  what  remained 
of  the  sunset  and  what  it  revealed 
of  his  fields.  They  were  bare,  fur¬ 
rowed  from  having  been  ploughed, 
and  yet,  because  he  was  a  farmer, 
he  anticipated  the  tall  wheat  and, 
finally,  the  high,  lopsided  stacks, 
like  round  large  loaves  of  bread, 
of  the  hay  once  the  kernels  and 
chaff  had  been  milled  loose.  The 
anticipation,  at  last,  relieved  the 
completeness  that  for  a  moment 
had  begun  to  weigh  on  him.  But 
there  was  more  to  it,  for  with  the 
anticipation  came  another  uncon¬ 
trolled  sensing  of  a  fact  that  had 
nothing  sensitive  about  it :  his 
land:  his  bread.  And  then,  maybe 
as  a  momentary  wonder  of  the 
beauty  of  it  and  the  irrevocability 
of  it,  the  fact,  with  all  the  restraint 
of  his  bone-dry  reasoning,  found  a 
quiet  life  in  the  quiet  evening  feel¬ 
ing.  Being  a  Frenchman,  however, 
he  did  not  dwell  on  it;  he  stepped 
back  and  slowly  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

Within,  he  saw  that  his  sister 
had  prepared  the  meal,  and  had 
already  lit  the  small  electric  bulb 
above  the  table.  So  he  sat  down 
to  eat,  not  even  having  washed  the 
soil  from  his  hands. 
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From  a 
Farther 
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a  story  by 
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Feeling  very  tall,  Mrs.  Evans 
walked  as  quietly  as  she  could  over 
the  chipped  stone  floor  of  her 
cubicle  kitchen  and  out  onto  the 
vaguely  defined  division  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  the  dining  area,  car¬ 
rying  a  full  watering  can  in  eight 
of  her  fingers.  She  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  center  of  her  new 
apartment.  She  could  see  down  the 
whole  shining  length  of  the  tiled 
floor.  Her  entire  apartment,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  kitchen  and  small  bed¬ 
room,  were  in  open  view.  At  either 
end  two  walls  made  entirely  of 
glass,  lined  by  three  equally  spaced 
slim  steel  girders,  looked  like  the 
opened  ends  of  a  rectangular  box. 
The  other  two  sides  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  were  the  covered-up  walls  of 
the  nineteenth  century  brick  apart¬ 
ments  between  which  was  sand¬ 
wiched  the  new  steel  and  glass 
building  she  lived  in. 

The  only  object  that  served  as  a 
boundary  between  the  living  and 
dining  areas  were  two  gradual 
steps  which  gave  the  room  a  split- 
level  accent.  Mrs.  Evans  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  top  step,  the  toe 
of  her  long  left  shoe  protruding  a 
few  inches  over  the  step. 

She  decided  to  water  the  plants 
on  the  front  window  first.  The 
ones  on  the  rear  window  that  over¬ 
looked  the  back  alley  could  be  done 
afterwards.  Her  plants  out  front 
hovered  delicately  somewhere  be¬ 
hind  the  transparent  lace  drapes. 
For  a  moment  it  appeared  to  her 
that  they  were  floating  outside  the 
window.  Such  optical  illusions 
seemed  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
place,  she  thought.  As  she  walked 
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towards  her  plants  from  the  center 
of  her  apartment,  they  seemed  to 
drift  even  further  away,  across 
the  street  and  over  the  roofs  of  the 
apartments  facing  hers,  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated  by  the  dirty-blue  city  air. 
She  began  to  feel  uneasy  about  her 
drifting  plants,  so  she  quickened 
her  step  a  bit.  As  she  started  to 
feel  helplessly  ridiculous  about  her 
situation,  everything  abruptly  ad¬ 
justed.  Her  plants  hung  safely 
from  their  now  visible  threads  of 
silver  chain. 

She  hesitated  before  opening  her 
drapes.  There  were  people  bang¬ 
ing  doors  as  they  got  out  of  a  car 
on  the  street  below  and  she  didn’t 
want  to  appear  as  though  she  were 
watching  them.  Everything  on  her 
face  turned  downwards,  her  eyes, 
her  mouth,  her  tongue  resting  on 
her  lower  lip.  Her  memory  went 
back  .  .  . 

“It  was  cruel  of  him,  Edie.  Men¬ 
tal  cruelty.  You.” 

Mrs.  Evans  sipped  her  coffee, 
trying  to  keep  her  tears  from  drip¬ 
ping  into  the  cup.  She  didn’t  taste 
her  coffee.  “It  was  so  quick,  Marge. 
So  quick.” 

The  other  woman  took  a  little 
more  sugar  and  said,  “When  did 
you  first  know,  Edie?” 

Cup  motionless  on  mouth. 

“Edie?” 

“Hmm.” 

“When  did  you  know,  first?” 
She  had  put  this  as  delicately  as 
possible. 

“Last  summer  .  .  .” 

“Last  summer  .  .  .” 

“Mental  cruelty.  It  was  cruel  of 
him.  And  you’ve  been  cured  for 


ten  years.”  She  spoke  assuredly, 
knowing  that  only  the  ignorant 
regarded  this  kind  of  illness  as  an 
evil  thing.  “He  exploited  it  to  the 
hilt,  didn’t  he?” 

Keep  at  it,  keep  at  it,  won’t  you, 
goodfriend  Marge,  she  thought. 
“It  was  his  only  chance,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Edie!  You  still  don’t  love  him, 
do  you?” 

“Oh  no!  I  don’t  still  love  him.” 

...  Now  she  parted  the  drapes 
and  stood  over  the  busy  street.  Her 
plants  were  about  five  feet  from 
the  floor  and  so  she  had  to  lift  the 
heavy  watering  can,  awkwardly, 
to  reach  them.  The  effort  hurt  her 
arched  wrist.  But  she  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  her  height  now.  If  she  were 
six  inches  shorter  she  knew  she 
couldn’t  have  done  it. 

The  watering  can  was  so  heavy 
that  her  arm  trembled  now.  She 
saw  a  few  people  here  and  there 
looking  up,  some  singly,  others  in 
twos,  some  in  threes,  some  chil¬ 
dren  too.  It  seemed  as  though  they 
were  all  looking  at  her.  She  knew, 
though,  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  building  they  were  looking  at. 
She  remembered  that  when  she 
herself  first  saw  her  new  living 
place  she  was  almost  insulted  by 
the  stunning  glass  building  as¬ 
serting  itself  among  crowding, 
spilling,  brick  structures  all 
around.  It  was  so  simple,  yet  so 
bold. 

Many  people  looked  at  her  doing 
something  to  the  glass  wall.  Mrs. 
Evans  could  tell  that  now  they 
were  looking  at  her.  Some  of  the 
water  splashed  on  the  floor.  That 
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would  be  enough  for  those  plants. 

In  her  tiny  windowless  kitchen, 
Mrs.  Evans  was  filling  up  her 
sprinkler  again  at  the  sink.  She 
examined  the  counter  beside  her 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  food  was 
ready  for  David  and  his  fiancee. 
Some  of  the  sandwiches  looked 
sloppy  and  so  she  carefully  rear¬ 
ranged  them.  She  liked  her  kitchen 
best  of  all,  she  thought.  It  was 
quiet  in  here,  even  sort  of  cozy, 
though  cramped.  It  was  the  most 
traditional  room  in  the  house,  with 
knotty  pine,  red  brick,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  lamps  and  fixtures,  a  stone 
floor.  And  on  the  wall  above  the 
tiny  table,  radiating  thickly  from 
an  almost  hidden  wrought  iron 
plaque,  clinging  lightly  to  the  brick 
wall,  were  the  fresh  green  leaves 
of  an  ivy  plant.  It  had  grown  so 
rapidly  in  only  three  weeks.  In 
three  weeks  .  .  . 

Three  weeks  ago  the  climax  had 
come  but,  even  though  she  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  little  afraid  of  the 
complexities  and  the  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  lawyer,  she  found  from 
somewhere  a  source  of  courage 
which  she  had  almost  forgotten. 
“Look  here,  Thomas,  please  give 
me  a  straight  answer.”  She  stood 
up,  wobbling  nervously  in  the 
plush  office  carpet.  “Are  you  in 
league  with  my  son?” 

The  lawyer  stared  at  her  from 
hard  black  glasses.  “To  be  honest, 
Edith,  David  has  spoken  with  me. 
But  simply  because  we  both  agree 
you  should  sell  the  house,  does  not 
mean  we  are  conspiring  against 
you  or  something.  Now  look.”  He 
stood  up  too.  “You  live  all  alone 


in  that  house  now.  Your  son  lives 
with  you  for  perhaps  two  months 
at  the  most  out  of  the  year.  He 
might  not  get  a  definite  office  for 
years,  and  even  if  he  does,  what 
guarantee  do  you  have  that  it  will 
be  here  in  Boston?  It  might  be  in 
Hawaii.  He  himself  said  that.” 

She  still  stood  confidently.  “You 
cannot  force  me  to  sell,  either  of 
you.” 

The  lawyer  smoothed  the  back 
of  his  head,  sat  down  again  with 
a  sigh.  “Edith,  I  know  these 
months  have  been  trying  on  you. 
A  divorce  hurts  the  woman  more. 
And  you  never  suspected.  I  know. 
But  listen,  you  have  been  resting 
at  your  house  for  two  months.  You 
seem  perfectly  composed  again. 
You  must  understand  this:  you 
simply  cannot  afford  it  financially. 
This  is  a  lawyer’s  and  a  friend’s 
advice.  You  just  cannot  do  it.  Now 
David  and  I  .  .  .” 

Was  it  only  three  weeks  ago? 
No,  no  it  wasn’t.  Three  months 
ago.  Yes  that’s  it.  How  could  I 
have  forgotten? 

The  buzzer  gave  a  playful  trip¬ 
ping  sound  and  she  heard  the  door 
open.  They  were  early.  In  her  con¬ 
fusion  she  brushed  the  sandwiches 
and  some  fell  to  the  cold  floor.  Hur¬ 
riedly  she  picked  them  up  and  took 
the  moist  bread  and  dripping 
chicken  salad  to  the  garbage  can. 
As  she  was  dumping  them  in, 
David  and  Cecilia  peered  around 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  They 
made  a  cheery  entrance  when  they 
saw  her,  but  Mrs.  Evans  saw  the 
puzzled  look  on  their  faces.  “Some 
sandwiches  fell  on  the  floor,”  she 
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explained.  It  was  ruined,  all  the 
welcome  plans,  the  carefully  se¬ 
lected  words,  the  pretense  of  ease 
and  confidence,  the  luncheon  plans 
— everything.  Soggy  chicken  salad 
splattered  on  the  cold  stone  floor. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Evans,  I  think  your 
apartment  is  beautiful,”  Cecilia 
said  twice  at  their  lunch  a  little 
later.  “It’s  like  an  oasis  here  in 
the  Back  Bay.  I  bet  you  love  it.” 
She  picked  up  a  cracker  and  as  she 
positioned  it  between  her  rows  of 
perfect  teeth,  she  looked  around 
her,  admiring  every  little  detail. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  like  it,  Cecilia.” 

“You  and  David  have  such  good 
taste.” 

“Thank  you.  But  you  know,  it 
was  really  David  who  picked  it 
out,”  said  Mrs.  Evans,  glancing  at 
her  son.  She  smiled  and  added, 
“You  see,  architectural  school  is 
working  on  him.” 

David  laughed  with  them.  His 
intense  dark  face,  suddenly  broken 
with  laughter,  made  the  others 
laugh  even  more.  “But  I  don’t 
know  whether  it’s  for  better  or 
worse,”  he  said.  Then  he  tightened 
his  mouth  and  wrenched  his  face 
and  said  that  when  he  saw  the 
apartment  he  appreciated  its  in¬ 
trinsic  vitality,  its  subtle  use  of 
steel  girders,  and  its  breathtaking 
position.  “If  it  does  anything,”  he 
said,  “it  makes  you  look  at  it.  The 
rent  is  worth  it.” 

He  got  up  excitedly  and  walked 
to  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
leaping  lithely  up  the  two  steps. 
“Look  at  it,”  he  said  with  his  arms 
extended  wide.  “Whoever  designed 
this  building  knew  what  he  was 


doing.  He  needed  light,  so  he  made 
two  of  the  walls  just  glass.  Noth¬ 
ing  else.  Then  over  here,  on  this 
wall,  he  left  the  old  wall  of  the 
next  apartment  uncovered.  The 
brick  wall  offers  a  contrast  to  the 
plain  painted  wall  over  here.  Then, 
to  accent  the  wooden  beamed  roof, 
he  has  this  wood-colored  tile.  And 
the  plainness  of  the  whole  apart¬ 
ment  is  broken  up  by  steps,  the 
lighting,  drapes,  and  a  sensible 
layout  of  furniture.  It’s  a  marvel!” 

Then  they  had  coffee  and  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  new 
apartment  came  up  a  few  times. 
But  Mrs.  Evans  avoided  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  best  she  could.  There  were 
some  silences  during  which  she 
eyed  Cecilia  whom  she  knew  was 
trying  to  ask  some  questions.  She 
hoped  the  girl  would  talk  about 
David  or  herself.  But  Cecilia  final¬ 
ly  forced  the  question  on  her. 
“Have  you  settled  down  now  since 
the  divorce,  Mrs.  Evans?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  said 
almost  naively. 

“Well,  are  you  rested  now?” 

“Oh  yes.  Listen,  I  have  an  idea, 
you  two.  Let’s  go  to  a  show  tonight 
.  .  .  or  do  you  have  other  plans?” 

David  looked  at  Cecilia  and  then 
said,  “Well,  we  were  invited  to  a 
party  in  Cambridge  tonight.  But 
we’ll  be  in  town  till  Thursday,  so 
we  can  go  .  .  .  tomorrow  night?” 

When  they  were  about  to  leave 
Cecilia  spoke  to  Mrs.  Evans  alone. 
The  girl  stood  with  her  near  the 
front  window.  Mrs.  Evans  saw 
that  she  was  a  tall  girl  because  her 
eyes  met  hers  evenly.  She  reflected 
that  she  had  not  noticed  it  before 
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because  when  Cecilia  was  with 
David,  her  height  was  diminished. 
It  was  then  that  she  realized  that 
they  were  having  their  first  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  together.  She 
saw  Cecilia  put  her  arm  on  her 
own  and  begin  to  speak  sympa¬ 
thetically,  her  head  tilted  slightly. 
“Mrs.  Evans,  are  you  really  happy 
here?” 

“Yes,  of  course,  my  dear.” 

“Well,  I’ve  noticed  that  you  seem 
sort  of  lost  here,  as  if  you  were 
uncomfortable.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Oh,  I  can  tell.  In  the  old  house 
you  were  so  at  ease,  and  not  so 
nervous.  I’m  beginning  to  suspect 
that  David  practically  forced  you 
to  live  here.  He  can  be  so  dogmatic 
about  his  architecture,  you  know. 
If  you  don’t  like  it  here,  then  move 
right  out.  I  can  tell  you  don’t  like 
it  here,  even  though  I  like  the 
apartment  myself.  And  you’ve 
been  through  enough  these  months 
without  having  to  live  in  a  house 
you  don’t  approve  of.” 

“Well,  it  does  take  a  little  ad¬ 
justing  to  such  a  sudden  change  in 
houses  and  neighborhood,  but  I 
think  I  will  be  happy  here.  Al¬ 
ready  I’ve  gotten  to  know  the  other 
families  in  the  building.  Don’t 
worry,  Cecilia.  I  really  do  like  it 
here.  David  was  enthusiastic  about 
it,  sure  he  was.  But  I  like  it  too.” 

When  they  were  gone,  the  apart¬ 
ment  stared  at  her  differently. 


Little  details  such  as  the  African 
wood  sculpture  etched  themselves 
sharply  on  the  walls.  The  timbered 
ceiling  seemed  to  glower  at  her  as 
she  sat  in  an  uneasily  squeamish 
chair.  The  hard  polished  floor  was 
never  so  barren,  so  rugless. 

She  remembered  her  plants,  and 
turned  her  head  towards  the  ones 
on  the  back  wall.  They  seemed  to 
be  swaying  back  and  forth,  slowly, 
on  an  even  plane,  mysteriously  de¬ 
fying  the  law  of  the  pendulum.  She 
closed  her  eyes  tightly  and  heard 
her  eardrums  pound. 

“Why?”  she  whispered  bitterly 
and  pointedly. 

But  the  mystery  of  the  plants 
was  only  the  long  drapes  swaying 
lazily,  she  discovered  as  she  wa¬ 
tered  the  philodendrons.  Down  be¬ 
low  in  the  courtyard,  everything 
was  still  in  the  afternoon  sun.  But 
there  was  a  fat  intruding  Cadillac, 
resplendent  in  its  shouting  white¬ 
ness,  and  incongruously  filling  the 
crowded  alley.  Then  there  was  a 
moving  cat  from  somewhere.  In  an 
instant  it  was  on  the  car’s  hood.  It 
looked.  Then  it  was  on  the  car’s 
roof.  It  watched  again.  It  was  look¬ 
ing  up  to  the  third  story.  It  was 
looking  at  Mrs.  Evans.  “Do  you 
like  it,  cat?”  she  said,  smiling  sad¬ 
ly.  As  if  hearing  her  but  ignoring 
the  question,  the  cat  lay  down 
on  the  roof  and  fell  asleep  in  the 
warm  sun  on  the  white  metal.  The 
only  sound  was  the  spongy  plant 
earth  faintly  drinking  its  water. 
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BREATHE 

HARVEST 

JOHN  MCNAMARA 


Only  the  front  lawns  had  es¬ 
caped.  Their  well-watered  green¬ 
ness  immediately  caught  the  eye. 
The  main  expanse  stretched 
smooth  and  manicured  from  the 
tall  wrought-iron  gates  to  the  very 
steps  of  Pratt  Hall.  The  lone  gar¬ 
dener,  just  then  turning  on  the 
sprinklers,  completed  the  picture 
of  delicate  unreality.  This  forced 
growing  even  here  seemed  to  rebel 
in  little  patches  of  yellow,  which 
would  certainly  require  an  extra 
measure  of  fertilizer  before  good 
fall  came.  Elsewhere,  the  pattern 
was  more  natural.  Between  those 
buildings  privileged  enough  to  face 
onto  the  green,  the  grass  had  long 
ago  withered.  Beyond,  these  jaun¬ 
diced  fingers  united  into  a  great 
stubbly  expanse — a  wild,  desolate 
sort  of  place,  but  quiet  and  only 


fitting  nonetheless.  There  was 
hope  and  it  was  good. 

The  summer  had  played  hell 
with  a  lot  of  things,  and  lawns 
were  only  the  first  to  go.  Even 
now  the  September  sun  breathed 
harvest  on  eternal  spring  with  a 
low  and  well-measured  vengeance. 
Time  was  definitely  on  its  side — 
gardeners  or  no  gardeners.  It  was 
an  unusual  autumn,  especially  for 
down  east.  Only  the  calendar  said 
it  was  late  September.  Even  here 
the  first  frost  had  yet  to  arrive  and 
the  leaves  had  not  begun  to  turn. 
The  customary  maples,  lining  the 
customary  walks,  drooped  green 
and  lifeless.  Occasional  breezes 
evoked  a  slight  sigh,  making  the 
sharp  rustle  so  appropriate  to 
maples  in  September  even  more 
noticeably  absent. 
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It  didn’t  seem  right  being  back 
at  Stockton.  A  person  should  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  a  few 
things  be  in  line.  How  in  hell  could 
you  go  to  a  football  game  in  your 
shirtsleeves  ? 

As  I  hesitated  before  the  gate 
the  sweat  drained  down  my  sides. 

I  wiped  my  face  and  the  sweat  and 
dust  mixed  in  gritty  streaks  on  my 
hand.  It  marbled  and  was  better 
than  marble.  The  blue  wool  blazer 
with  its  Stockton  emblem  pre¬ 
sumptuously  proclaiming  Vinci - 
mus  suddenly  seemed  quite  ridicu¬ 
lous.  I  peeled  it  off  and  slung  it  on 
my  arm.  “It  must  be  at  least  nine¬ 
ty,”  I  proclaimed,  half  to  the 
statue  of  William  Pratt  and  half 
to  the  mongrel  hopefully  sniffling 
for  familiarity  at  its  base.  I  picked 
up  my  bag  and  walked  in. 

I  didn’t  turn  around.  I  didn’t 
have  to.  I  could  see  them  quite 
plainly.  The  two  brick  pillars  still 
flanked  the  gate  and  were  still  sur¬ 
mounted  with  their  black  wrought- 
iron  lamps.  Passing  between  those 
two  pillars  had  always  been  more 
than  the  few  yards  involved.  It 
was  the  since-1780  Campus — brick 
colonials  and  all  that.  It  was  the 
air  of  imitated  intellectuality  and 
the  frosh  hazing.  Standing  in  your 
b.v.d.’s  on  top  of  one  of  those  pil¬ 
lars  gives  a  very  good  view  of  the 
whole  campus.  It  was  these  things, 
and  yet  it  wasn’t.  It’s  like  being  in 
a  house  where  the  windows  are 
mirrors.  It’s  great  as  long  as  you 
keep  telling  yourself  they’re  win¬ 
dows. 

The  twenty-five  watt  bulbs  in 
the  big  iron  lamps  never  threw 


any  light  anyway.  I  remember  I 
once  suggested  a  bequest  of  two 
one-hundred  watt  bulbs  as  the 
class  gift.  Everyone  at  the  class 
meeting  roared — damn  them. 

It’s  a  pretty  good  walk  from  the 
front  gate  up  to  the  frat.  Ours 
isn’t  exactly  an  upper-crust  frat. 
Everything  at  Stockton  is  meas¬ 
ured,  as  you  know,  in  linear  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  proximity  with  the 
green.  Delta  Kappa  Lambda  is  just 
about  able  to  remain  within  the 
pale  of  respectability.  By  the  time 
I  had  lugged  myself  and  bag  there 
I  kept  thinking  of  the  line  in  the 
carol,  “Doff  we  now  our  gay  ap¬ 
parel.”  At  least  that’s  the  way  I 
heard  the  song  and  the  way  I  felt. 

It  was  the  heat.  It  was  a  lot  of 
things.  Mostly  it  was  Fletcher  Pea¬ 
body.  That  was  his  real  name.  He 
was  new,  a  freshman.  You  could 
tell.  He  looked  like  the  motto  on 
my  blazer.  You  know,  scrubbed  his 
ears  with  a  tooth  brush.  He  got  up 
from  his  chair  as  I  came  up 
onto  the  porch.  “Good  afternoon, 
Sir,  I’m  Fletcher  Peabody,”  all  the 
while  he  tried  to  mash  my  hand 
and  loosen  up  the  elbow  all  on  one 
vigorous  motion. 

I  always  do  try  to  be  stoical  as 
well  as  sympathetic  at  moments 
like  this.  However,  before  I  could 
make  with  the  formalities,  he  said, 
“I  hope  you  fellows  don’t  carry 
this  Sir  stuff  too  far.”  I  looked 
straight  at  him,  pulled  at  my  ear  a 
couple  of  times  and  cocked  my 
head.  I  could  tell  he’d  take  the  full 
treatment  with  plenty  to  spare. 

“My  boy,”  I  said,  “this  institu¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  under  the  auspices. 
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Nor  have  I  tried  to  create  a  father 
image.”  Again  I  picked  up  my  bag 
and  walked  in. 

I  didn’t  really  want  to  brush 
him  off  like  that.  So  often  you  find 
yourself  reduced  to  a  cynicism 
that’s  sickening.  It  does  insulate 
the  individual  from  doing,  from 
facing  another  individual,  from 
committing  of  self.  What’s  done 
can’t  be  undone,  so  do  nothing.  It 
is  easy  and  so  well  looked  upon, 
especially  when  coupled  with  a 
quick  but  meaningless  repartee. 

All  the  while  a  tune  kept  vi¬ 
brating  about  in  my  brain.  It  had 
to  get  out.  I  needed  it  out.  At  first, 
the  tune  and  then  the  words, 

“Oh  Shenandoah,  I  long  to  hear 
you 

A-way,  my  rolling  view, 

I  can’t  get  near  you.” 

and  then  it  jammed  and  repeated 
like  a  cheap  record.  The  end 
wouldn’t  come.  And  I  couldn’t  get 
near  ’cause  Peabody  was  in  the 
way  and  sometimes  I  couldn’t  even 
see  myself  behind  his  bulk.  Step¬ 
ping  on  the  kid  had  very  much  the 
same  effect  as  kneeing  myself.  It 
made  me  sick  to  my  stomach. 

Despite  his  eagerness  to  get  on 
the  inside,  where  you  knew  damn 
well  he  didn’t  belong  and  never 
could  be  happy,  you  could  see  the 
open  innocence  that  lay  under¬ 
neath.  The  absurdity  of  a  lived 
contradiction.  I  guess  that’s  what 
made  me  do  it.  The  gods  of  the 
copybook  still  smiled  on  him  and 
he  believed.  Things  were  still 
simple  for  him.  Not  that  he  didn’t 
perceive  complexity,  but  the  solu¬ 


tions  of  the  child  still  satisfied.  He 
had  not  yet  seen  all  those  who  did 
not  believe  and  had  never  dreamed 
dreams.  Magicians  and  princesses 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  before. 

While  these  thoughts  and  that 
song  had  been  swirling  through 
my  brain,  I  had  been  staring  at  the 
stickers  on  my  suitcase.  The  large 
one  that  was  trying  to  soft-sell 
Northeast  Airlines  seemed  to 
bring  me  around  again  to  the  four 
walls  that  made  up  my  castle  in 
Delta  Kappa  Lambda.  I  got  up  off 
the  bed,  laughing  to  myself,  and 
began  to  unpack.  “It’s  the  heat. 
New  England  is  so  naturally  No¬ 
vember;  it’s  hard  to  adapt.” 

Jake  Barnes’  hamburgers  hadn’t 
improved  any  since  last  June.  If 
the  truth  were  to  be  known,  this 
specimen,  rarae  avis ,  which  I  was 
now  trying  manfully  to  eat  in  Sep¬ 
tember  had  probably  been  await¬ 
ing  my  return  since  my  departure. 
After  all,  you  can’t  have  every¬ 
thing,  and  at  Barnes’  Apothecary 
besides  biologicals,  chemicals,  and 
something  else  lost  to  posterity  be¬ 
cause  of  a  worn  decal,  you  do  have 
atmosphere.  The  walnut  paneling, 
the  tall  glass  jars  filled  with  hore- 
hound  drops,  the  straight-back 
iron  chairs  and  round  marble- 
topped  tables,  so  smooth  and  cool 
to  the  touch,  even  complete  with 
the  crack  across  the  middle;  and 
then  there  was  Jake,  himself.  The 
only  thing  he  had  ever  kept  pace 
with  in  fifty-three  years  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  price.  “Let’s  see  now, 
that  was  thirty-five  and  ten,  ayeuh, 
foty-six.”  It  was  his  private  kind 
of  joke  but  he  never  batted  an  eye 
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as  he  handed  me  back  the  nickel 
out  of  a  half-dollar. 

I  never  said  anything  to  his 
“foty-six.”  I  think  he  must  have 
thought  I  was  a  native  son.  I  was 
munching  this  excuse  for  a  burger 
when  they  came  in;  I’m  never 
quick  enough.  I  smiled  grimly  and 
mumbled  greetings  through  a  full 
mouth.  It  really  didn’t  matter. 

B.  Frank  Sydes  had  already 
drawn  up  a  chair  and  was  con¬ 
descendingly  motioning  to  Fletch¬ 
er  Peabody,  his  newly  acquired 
retinue  of  one,  to  do  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  After  the  usual  formalities, 
Peabody  smiled  eagerly  and  said 
that  we  had  already  met. 

Frank  was  engrossed  in  a  mon¬ 
ologue  on  something  or  other.  It 
was  terribly  contemporary,  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  I  took  most  of  his 
courses  so  I  could  tell  where  he 
was  stealing  it.  Fletcher  was  vis¬ 
ibly  amazed,  and  I  nodded  my  com¬ 
plete  agreement  whenever  I  was 
asked  by  an  “Isn’t  that  so?”  It  was 
all  so  nice.  So  all  worked  out  neat, 
prime  and  not  worth  a  hoot  to 
anyone.  Life  had  been  caught  and 
killed,  viewed  under  alcohol,  and 
proclaimed  “damn  clever,  these 
Chinese.”  Like  it  was  always  a 
problem  to  be  solved.  Maybe  this 
in  itself  is  the  trouble.  I  guess 
stopping  for  the  Sphinx  is  to  stop 
forever.  To  him  is  due  the  ever¬ 
lasting  yea  and  a  tip  of  the  hat. 

I  had  finished  the  burger  and 
was  washing  the  taste  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  hadn’t  been  paying  too 
much  attention  when  Peabody 
spoke  to  me  directly.  “What  d’  you 
think,  Jim?”  We  were  all  first 


names  by  this  time,  of  course.  “I’m 
sorry,”  I  said,  “I  didn’t  get  what 
you  were  saying.  I  clean  out  my 
ears  only  twice  a  week.” 

“Well,  it’s  like  this,  Jim.”  When 
big  Frank  pontificated  everything 
else  ceased.  Some  things  aren’t 
worth  altering.  “I  was  just  telling 
Fletcher  here,”  continued  Sydes, 
“how  he  should  go  about  ar¬ 
ranging  courses.  It’s  lucky  we  ran 
into  him.  He’s  rather  undecided 
about  what  to  get  with,  so  the  best 
thing  is  for  him  to  get  into  every¬ 
thing.  Fletcher  has  obviously  got 
a  few  smarts,  so  I’ve  advised  him 
to  take  five  courses.  The  extra  one 
can’t  do  him  any  harm  and  I  know 
he  can  handle  it.  I  feel  confident 
that  he’ll  really  penetrate  to  the 
essentials  if  he  takes  Doc  Quince 
and  a  few  of  the  other  good  men 
and  forgets  all  about  the  survey 
crap.  Old  Quince  can  arrange  it 
all  right  if  I  speak  to  him.” 

Through  all  of  this,  Fletcher 
was  quite  still.  He  couldn’t  say  no 
to  any  of  this  solicitude.  He  did 
have  those  smarts;  he  knew  he 
had.  He  squirmed  a  bit.  It’s  not  too 
enjoyable  seeing  your  life  being 
blocked  out  and  labeled  before  you 
but  then  probably  he  wouldn’t 
have  anything  to  say  about  it  any¬ 
way.  Uncertainty  is  so  horrible, 
and  yet  who  is  certain?  With  my 
own  nodded  acquiescence  I  felt  like 
a  shill.  All  that  was  missing  was 
the  shell  game.  But  then  I  had  been 
asked  point  blank.  What  was  my 
own  opinion?  If  I  knew  for  sure  I’d 
go  right  out  and  tell  people;  I’d 
call  them  out  of  their  houses  and 
tell  them. 
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“I  guess  Frank  here  is  pretty 
right.  Follow  his  advice  and  you 
will  get  all  the  competent  people. 
Of  course,  naturally,  here  at  Stock- 
ton,  we  don’t  have  any  incompe¬ 
tent  people,  so  it’s  pretty  difficult 
to  determine  just  what  this  means. 
I’ve  had  most  of  them  and  I  don’t 
know. 

“Sometimes,  a  very  few  some¬ 
times,  it  looks  like  love  might  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  then 
how  do  you  love  an  idea?  More 
often  it  just  seems  a  quantitative 
thing,  a  measurement  made  in 
terms  of  study  hours  dutifully 
spent  and  critics  carefully  culled. 
Anyway,  I  guess  when  it  comes  to 
words,  the  official  good  word  is  the 
word  to  have.” 

Fletcher  had  the  look  of  some¬ 
one  who  had  finally  arrived,  or  was 
it  the  relief  of  a  journey  started  at 
last?  B.  Frank  expressed  a  few 
more  platitudes  about  Peabody’s 
almost  inordinate  luck  in  running 
into  us,  the  only  two  persons  in 
existence  capable  of  advising  him 
soundly.  Without  further  ado,  B. 
Frank  rose  as  if  to  sweep  out  of 
Jake’s  like  the  Grand  Duke  some¬ 
body  or  other.  Fletcher  got  up  with 
him,  for  the  moment  at  least  a 
willing  follower.  I  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment. 


It’s  damn  awkward  to  say  any¬ 
thing  serious  to  anyone.  I  mean 
not  the  tripe  we  had  just  been 
handing  out,  but  something  that 
you  feel,  something  that  needs  to 
be  said.  The  saying  always  does 
something  to  it,  strips  it  naked, 
sucks  its  guts  out. 

Being  a  nut,  I  looked  Fletcher  in 
the  eyes.  “Seek  your  immortality 
at  every  door  and  in  every  face. 
Seek  it  in  your  tomorrows  and 
your  yesterdays.  Seek  it  where  the 
soil  is  red,  in  your  own  fallow 
grounds.”  I  drained  an  already 
dry  cup  and  began  to  push  away 
from  the  table.  “Kid,  I  talk  too 
much.” 

Fletcher  mumbled  a  “Yeah,  I 
gotta  get  going”  and  with  a 
“Thanks”  and  a  “See  y’round”  was 
obviously  relieved  to  leave.  I 
pushed  away  from  the  table,  got 
up  and  walked  over  to  the  counter. 

“Chalk  one  up  for  Jake,”  I  said 
to  the  kid  waiting  on  trade,  and 
put  a  quarter,  two  dimes  and  a 
penny  on  the  register. 

In  the  new  dark,  the  long  line 
of  sparse  plane  trees  had  begun 
to  shape  fantastic.  It  was  all  there, 
a  brazen  boat  with  saffron,  yes, 
saffron  sails,  becalmed  on  a  sea  of 
jade. 
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The  poster,  which  had  been 
looking  out  of  a  shop  window  in 
the  Farmacia  Roma  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  was  by  this  time  sag¬ 
ging  against  its  prop,  in  a  posture 
meant  to  warn  the  proprietor  that 
he  had  better  start  looking  for  a 
fresh  sign  if  the  great  feast  did 
not  come  off  pretty  quick.  A  row 
of  black  letters  said:  Grande  Fes- 
tivita’  Religiosa  Di,  then  red  block 
print  boomed:  S.  ANTONIO  DI 
PADOVA ,  INC.,  and  then  they  al¬ 
ternated  down  the  placard :  Da 
Montefalcione  e  di  SANTA  LU¬ 
CIA  V.  E.  M.  Nei  Giorni  26-27-28- 
29  Agosto  1960.  in  Boston,  Mass. 
After  that  a  friendly  note  read : 

Friends  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padova: 

Again  this  year,  as  in  the  years 
past,  II  Circolo  Di  Sant’  Antonio 
Di  Padova  Da  Montefalcione  of 
Boston  presents  a  religious  fiesta 
in  honor  of  their  patron  saint. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
committee  extends  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  ever  faithful  to 
take  part  in  this  religious  fiesta. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a 
gigantic  program  for  this  occasion. 

Faithfully  yours, 
The  Committee. 

Beside  it,  the  note  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  Italian-speaking,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  events  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  program. 

Monday  was  the  last  night. 
Saint  Anthony  had  paraded  the 
lanes  of  the  North  End  on  the 
third  day  of  his  fete,  just  the  af¬ 
ternoon  before.  At  present  he  re¬ 


posed  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  red 
vigil  lights  downstairs  in  the 
Italian  club,  while  upstairs  II  Cir¬ 
colo,  etc.,  tabulated  the  part  taken 
by  the  ever  faithful  this  year.  To¬ 
night,  the  Friends  of  St.  Lucy 
were  massing  in  the  street  to 
launch  their  patron.  Sconced  in 
flowers,  Saint  Lucy  rode  a  small 
palanquin  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
bearers.  An  electric  lantern  at  the 
base  of  the  statue  shone  up  into 
her  face,  and  beamed  on  a  mantle 
of  currency  —  ones  mostly,  with 
fives — which  fell  from  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  clung  around  her  back. 
The  soiled  green  of  the  bills,  and 
the  pattern  in  which  they  were 
pinned,  evoked  an  irreverent  com¬ 
parison  with  one  of  those  scaly 
creatures  out  of  the  Norse  ro¬ 
mances.  On  either  side  of  the  plat¬ 
form  stretched  ropes,  also  twisted 
and  pinned  with  bills. 

Dusk  had  absorbed  the  last  glare 
of  the  August  sun  before  the  noisy 
stand-still  moved  into  a  noisier 
procession.  From  a  roof  four 
stories  over  the  narrow  street,  a 
crew  of  men  began  to  shovel  con¬ 
fetti  down  over  Saint  Lucy  and 
the  crowd.  During  erratic  explo¬ 
sions  of  gunpowder  or  firecrackers, 
it  stormed  down,  almost  all  of  it 
white,  until  the  last  carton  was 
shaken  out  five  minutes  later.  Then 
drums  rolled;  the  parade  bobbed 
forward  beneath  the  red,  white 
and  green  lights  festooned  over  the 
street.  Behind  the  flags  marched 
horns,  tuba,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
trombones,  flutes,  saxophones  and 
great  drums  which  said  Italian 
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Colonial  Band  —  Lawrence.  They 
all  fell  in  to  the  melody  of  “Santa 
Lucia,”  playing  it  the  way  parade 
bands  will,  with  all  the  brass 
pouncing  at  Santa  LuCIa  and  flat¬ 
tening  it  out.  Next  trooped  a  score 
of  little  girls  in  short  bushy 
dresses  and  short  white  socks, 
chaperoned  by  grandmothers  in 
dark  baggy  dresses.  After  them 
stalked  the  Ladies’  St.  Lucy  So¬ 
ciety  of  Boston,  whose  members 
held  old  paschal  candles  with  foil 
shields  around  the  tops.  A  few 
held  them  out  in  front,  worried 
more  over  the  hot  wax  than  about 
levelling  the  height  of  the  candles ; 
most  trailed  the  candles  at  their 
side.  One  woman  carried  hers 
slung  forward  in  one  hand  like  a 
club,  as  if  guarding  the  pocketbook 
she  clutched  in  the  other.  To  the 
rear  of  these,  a  white  bedspread 
with  people  around  it  passed  by  to 
rescue  any  quarters  and  dimes  that 
might  fall  out  of  open  windows 
along  the  route.  Saint  Lucy  came 
next,  her  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven, 
as  if  she  thought  it  not  genteel  in 
a  well-bred  saint  to  watch  her 
tenders  spear  and  pin  charitable 
bills  to  her  streamers;  the  Banda 
Roma  thumped  and  blared  along 
behind;  a  jingling  white  ice  cream 
bike  brought  up  the  rear.  Skirting 
the  procession,  outrunners  hurried 
down  the  crowded  walks,  rattling 
trays  of  colored  holy  cards  and 
dimes  and  nickels  loose  among  alu¬ 
minum  medals.  The  parade  was 
past. 

The  street  was  a  mess,  more 
than  usual  even.  Flakes  of  confetti 


had  settled  on  any  surface  below 
the  fourth  story  —  window  sills, 
shop  awnings,  parked  cars,  peo¬ 
ple’s  hair,  but  most  heavily  on 
pavement  and  walk.  Families 
brought  out  the  brooms  to  clear 
the  sidewalks.  Once,  again,  and 
over  they  swept,  each  time  push¬ 
ing  more  of  the  small,  clinging 
scraps  into  the  gutter,  with  the 
spaghetti  boxes  and  wilted  lettuce 
leaves.  Kids  clogged  the  road, 
some  brushing  the  confetti  on  the 
tar  into  heaps,  while  others  tried 
to  stuff  it  into  cartons  and  bags 
before  the  automobiles  threading 
through  could  churn  it  away.  The 
younger  ones,  who  had  to  go  to 
bed  in  an  hour  anyway  and  so 
would  have  no  chance  to  throw 
confetti  later  in  the  procession, 
ran  around  snowing  each  other 
with  it.  Small  Tony  filled  an  old 
cup,  ran  down  the  sidewalk,  and 
emptied  it  impulsively  at  a  passer¬ 
by’s  sport  shirt,  at  the  same  time 
bursting  into  a  “Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!” 
The  stranger  wiped  off  his  shirt 
with  ill  grace,  then  moved  a  little 
faster  down  the  street  and  away 
from  confetti.  “Tony!”  reproached 
mother.  He  retorted  with  “Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha!” 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  brooms 
went  back  inside,  with  most  of  the 
people.  Like  this :  “Hey,  Marie, 
you  through  sweepin’?” 

“Yeah,  gotta  sweep  my  own 
house  now.  Yesterday,  I  shut  the 
windows  during  the  confetti,  but 
then  I  thought  they  was  done  and 
opened  ’em  again.  Then  they  threw 
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some  more  confetti  and  it  got  all 
over  the  room.” 

Or  this:  ‘‘Okay,  time  to  get  in 
the  house.” 

“But  dad,”  as  junior  grabs  a 
broom,  “here’s  some  confetti  we 
missed.  Just  a  minute,  I’ll  get  it 
up.” 

“What  are  you,  a  clean  slob  for 
a  change?  Get  in.” 

So  the  tenants  turned  back  to 
fighting  about  babies,  or  discussing 
Marchesio  for  Representative  or 
whatever.  The  great  majority  of 
the  faithful,  however — those  who 
had  not  joined  the  religious  pro¬ 
cession,  that  is — had  congregated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Lucy’s  fes¬ 
tival  shrine  on  Endicott  Street. 
Right  now  this  was  empty;  Saint 
Lucy  was  not  expected  back  for 
another  couple  of  hours  at  least. 
But  the  people  could  while  away 
the  time  in  one  way  or  another, 
since  the  heart  of  the  fiesta  cen¬ 
tered  here. 

The  grandstand  stood  here,  an 
ample  wood  platform  set  against  a 
backdrop  which  represented  the 
glittering  facade  of  an  Italian  pal¬ 
ace.  From  the  turrets  to  the  foot  it 
was  white,  broken  by  light  blue 
and  drab  red  panels  between  the 
many  pillars  of  the  front;  from 
five  or  six  large  pots  at  the  base 
sprouted  gold  paper  filigrees  which 
filled  most  of  the  space  in  the 
panels.  Blazoned  on  the  center  was 
a  large  gilt  lyre.  There  were  at 
least  two  hundred  white  bulbs 
socketed  along  the  lines  of  the  fa¬ 
cade,  so  that  despite  the  carnival 
glow  this  drew  the  eye  as  the 


brightest  spot  in  the  street.  The 
platform  extended  to  a  width 
which  held  ten  close  rows  of  wood¬ 
en  chairs.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  blue 
and  white  railing. 

The  loudspeakers  gradually 
slipped  from  the  Italian  songs  they 
had  been  singing  out  in  the  first 
flush  of  national  pride  into  maca¬ 
ronic  snatches,  and  at  last  lapsed 
into : 

Talk  about  the  crazy,  crazy 

Talk  about  the  crazy,  crazy 

Talk  how  Vm  so  crazy  over  you. 

But  nobody  was  listening  to  the 
records  anyway,  not  while  there 
was  anything  to  do,  buy,  eat,  or 
ride. 

Concessions  lined  both  sides  of 
the  street.  There  were  hot  trays  of 
pizza,  helium  balloons,  Indian  nuts, 
pumpkin  seeds,  chick-peas,  carni¬ 
val  hats  and  canes,  buttered  cobs 
of  corn,  bars  of  chewy  torrone.  At 
one  pushcart  you  could  pay  the 
man  a  quarter,  and  he  would  work 
open  a  quahog,  rinse  it  in  a  pail 
of  grey  water,  and  hand  it  over  to 
eat.  While  he  pried  apart  the  other 
two,  you  added  lemon  juice  or  hot 
sauce,  slurped,  then  let  it  slide  to 
your  throat  and  drop.  In  the  top 
of  a  tonic  cooler  a  fat  cake  of  ice 
sat  perspiring  over  root  beer, 
orange,  and  coke.  A  nine  year  old 
leaned  over  and  licked  it ;  the 
twelve  year  olds  chipped  off  chunks 
and  ran  around  throwing  them 
down  the  girls’  backs.  A  double 
wooden  gallows  stood  over  a  char¬ 
coal  grille,  with  a  light  bulb  hang¬ 
ing  from  each  arm.  Flabby  sau- 
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sages  roasted  over  the  grate,  drip¬ 
ping  grease  which  rose  again  in 
clouds  of  smoke.  Across  the  street, 
a  merry-go-round  on  a  yellow 
truck  spun  its  dozen  of  young  past 
their  mothers,  who  waited  the  one 
last  ride.  There  was  a  six-car  whip 
too,  and  a  ferris  wheel  that  carried 
you  just  high  enough  to  see  into 
the  second  story  windows,  if  there 
had  been  any  light  in  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Another  concession  sold  zep- 
pole.  Beside  the  counter  stood 
three  burners,  topped  with  tubs  of 
hot  black  grease.  The  proprietor 
fingered  out  small  blobs  of  dough 
from  a  large  basin,  shook  them 
free  of  his  hand  and  dropped  them 
into  the  grease.  They  sank,  rode  a 
fizz  of  bubbles  to  the  surface  and 
floated  around.  After  they  had 
swelled  to  a  crisp  brown,  he  forked 
them  out  and  shook  them  with 
powdered  sugar.  Zeppole,  fifteen 
cents. 

The  Representative,  who  noted 
from  walls,  or  windows,  or  street 
banners  that  here  it  was,  election¬ 
time  again,  had  a  chance  to  catch 
all  the  votes  together  tonight.  But 
to  make  them  his? 

“Nothin’?  Whaddya  mean,  noth¬ 
in’  ?  Did  I  get  that  skatin’  rink  for 
you  or  what?  Did  I  fight  like  hell 
to  save  that  piece  of  land  for  your 
kids?  Look,  I  lobbied  with  all  the 
new  Reps  last  session.  I  went  to 
every  one  of  ’em — fifty,  I  went  to 
fifty  of  them,  personally.  Easy?  I 
hadda  beg,  cry  for  your  stinkin’ 
rink.  An’  I  got  it.  Look,  Rocco,  I 
tell  you  how  to  run  your  store? 
Just  don’t  tell  me  how  to  run  my 
job.” 


The  procession  turned  into  the 
street  just  as  the  loudspeakers 
were  finishing  “Give  My  Regards 
to  Broadway.”  The  records  were 
cut;  the  crowds  edged  toward  the 
sidewalks  as  the  paraders  marched 
by.  Windows  opened  over  the 
street,  and  the  confetti  was  thrown 
out  the  second  time.  But  the  kids 
who  had  salvaged  it  couldn’t  put 
thrust  behind  it,  so  most  of  the 
paper  collected  on  the  awning  of 
Buccieri’s  Bakery  underneath,  or 
slid  from  there  to  the  walk.  The 
parade  passed  though;  the  bands, 
the  candle-bearers,  the  blanket, 
and  St.  Lucy.  Only  the  little  girls 
had  gone  home.  A  greying,  ar¬ 
thritic  woman  stepped  heavily  from 
the  curb  towards  the  Statue  with 
a  dollar.  When  it  had  been  snapped 
up,  she  returned  to  the  side  of  her 
middle-aged  son,  who  complained 
quietly,  “Look,  Ma,  if  you  wanna 
give  money  to  the  church,  give  it 
to  the  priest  at  St.  Leonard’s.  I 
know  you’re  doin’  it  for  a  good 
cause,  but  give  it  where  you  know 
who’s  gonna  get  it.” 

Then  the  parade  split.  At  the 
side  lane  into  which  the  procession 
was  to  swing,  the  flag-bearers  and 
the  first  musicians,  who  were  in 
front  and  thirstiest,  spotted  the 
club  hall  down  the  street.  Putting 
an  eager  job  into  “Santa  Lucia,” 
they  pushed  on,  straight  ahead. 
The  director  rushed  up  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  error  at  the  Saint  Lucy 
Society.  Naturally  it  took  some 
time  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
other  third,  and  to  make  them 
realize  that  they  could  not  stop  in 
at  the  hall  just  yet. 
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Everything  turned  out  all  right, 
though.  The  procession  re-formed 
and  escorted  Saint  Lucy  back  to 
her  shrine.  When  the  musicians 
returned,  they  gave  a  concert  of 
music  from  Verdi’s  A  Masked  Ball , 
if  a  rendition  mainly  brass  is  a 
concert. 

In  a  darker,  quieter  part  of  the 
North  End,  a  priest  was  hurrying 
back  to  his  rectory,  but  stopped 
long  enough  to  say: 

“Of  course  the  Church  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  this.  It’s  their  fiesta, 
and  means  a  lot  to  them,  so  we  let 
them  run  it  their  own  way.  They’ve 
just  carried  it  with  them  from 
Italy,  where  each  of  their  towns 
used  to  hold  a  procession  in  honor 


of  their  patron  saint.  But  there’s  a 
great  deal  of  devotion ;  they  always 
have  a  solemn  Mass  during  the 
fiesta.  They  give  some  of  the 
money  they  collect  to  their 
churches  and  the  rest  they  keep  in 
a  fund  that  they  use  whenever 
someone  is  sick,  or  needs  help.  The 
only  thing  the  Church  objects  to,” 
he  added,  with  a  deprecatory  ges¬ 
ture  that  said  it  wasn’t  really  im¬ 
portant,  while  his  embarrassed 
smile  said  yes  it  was,  “is  that  it’s 
a  little  bit  too  commercial.” 

I  bet  they  don’t  know  that  Saint 
Anthony  was  a  Portuguese,  and 
Saint  Lucy  a  Greek  Sicilian, 
though. 


WILD  FALL 

.  .  .  is  when  ripe  yellow  leaves 

tumble  down  from  rickety  branches 

like  confetti  at  the  Thanksgiving  game; 

when  purple  nights  flow  west  and  jell 

into  crisp  golden  days; 

when  hot  chocolate  and  coffee 

contend  with  beer  for  favor ; 

when  industry,  morality,  and  cheer 

sift  down  like  stardust 

and  cover  us  for  moments. 

John  Brennan 
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the  upper  boulders 

in  the  sun 

photo  by  george  v.  biggins 


world  war  ii  munitions  plant:  1960 

The  buildings,  like  barracks,  their  purpose  over 
Have  blue  eyes  broken  and  their  warpaint  flaking — 
Where  once  the  vigor  and  the  hot  bolts  of  wartime 
Belted  Rosie  the  Riveter  out  in  songtime — 

Now  twenty-year-old  children  turned  second-rate 
Broken  gray  war  babies  out  of  date — made  of  wood 
Built  with  bonds,  left  on  our  hands. 


chestnuts 

Kept  to  count  the  autumn-years 
A  chestnut  being  like  a  year 
like  the  young  ones 
and  good  for  counting 
Brown  blending  into  rounding 
Buckled  in  the  curving  smooth  grip 
oiled  with  palm  sweat 
the  skin  ripples  creased 
The  firm  flesh  beats  with  impulse 
And  this  winter  fruit  kicks  while  drying. 


two  poems  by 

ultan  marc  rice 
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Saturn’s  minion 

The  Sun  is  an  astral  ruler  that  climbs 
a  horde  of  dreams 
with  considered  eye  and  laughs, 
pitiless,  and  spins  them  in 
Saturn’s  path. 

I  await  in  faint  hope,  pleading 
suspension  of  her  manner. 

And  the  wind  sifts  through 
The  manes  of  two  black-toned 
horses  while  flames  scream  from 
their  backs  as  they  trample  the 
sun  with  cloven  hoofs. 

I  protest  in  bitterness  that  no  Diana 

my  banner  will  adorn, 

but  twin  black  horses  on  a  furled  flag. 

No  one  believes  in  witches 
anymore,  least  of  all  the  witches 
themselves. 

The  devil  sips  tea  now  and  angels 
no  longer  dance. 

Shall  I  entreat  Saturn  or  should  I 
coldly  say, 

“Do  your  duty,  you  haloed  bastard”? 

vincent  m.  cannistraro 
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the  commuter’s  moon 


Can  you  feel  the  pink  silky  sky 

clinging  to  the  pale  jaded  moon 

freezing  the  sun’s  brutal  force 

with  a  whore’s  chalky  face  and  scarlet  sheath? 

Do  you  wonder  that  this  clean  grey  light 
could  seep  from  such  a  lurid  sky? 

No  shadows,  no  smog,  no  crowds  block 
your  way  now,  even  the  filth  in  the  streets 
is  dewy. 

I  could  call  you  glutinous  slugs, 
lumps  of  inhumanity,  but  you  are 
my  brothers  and  I  walk  with  you. 

gregory  m.  dunkel 
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encounter:  the  first 


Red  summer’s  heat  and  burning  evening  fell, 

The  white  moon  glowed,  and  burst  into  a  flame ; 

So  evening  closed,  as  if  to  sound  a  bell, 

For  night  broke  in  a  wave,  and  restless  came. 

The  will  of  gods  breathed  anger  in  the  air, 

The  moon  resounded  loud  impassioned  night, 

While  touching  brilliant  day  to  strip  it  bare, 

Dark  broke  with  twice  a  summer’s  golden  light. 

It  was  that  hour  we  walked  in  fallen  lees, 

Feared  age,  and  dared  to  love  a  burning  star, 

Yet  lost  the  night  among  the  lilac  trees, 

Found  splendid  love  and  death,  were  not  so  far. 

So  ever  silent  swept  a  golden  year, 

Though  night  time’s  tide  was  pierced  with  boughs  of  fear. 

john  campion  hirsh 
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two  boys  by  warm  and 

bluish  minnow  pools 

Two  boys  by  the  warm  and  bluish  minnow  pools,  quick  skip¬ 
ping  stone  slivers  kissing  the  harbor  whitecap’s  lip, 
caught  unawares  by  the  evening  sun’s  flames’  deep  dip, 
are  burned  to  dark  and  distant  shades. 

And  over  the  water  the  oar-dip  sounds  from  Charon’s  ship 
come  closer,  waiting  till  the  crimson  fades. 


david  c.  paradis 
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bricks  and  baby:  for  regina 

Fling  your  eyes  at  it, 

pulled  up  from  a  hole  in  the  ground 

by  the  thick  sweat  of  men 

fearing  the  orange  height 

and  savages  in  the  steel  beams. 

Catch  the  tension  and  strain 
caught  in  the  balance  of  form. 

Softly  now,  this  is  not  the  same, 
gentle-eye  the  warm  curve, 
flesh  filled  with  the  grace 
of  a  fat  dove  wiggles 
in  a  gurgling  squeal.  Hold 
the  lilted  chortle  tipped 
from  her  throat  in  tickled  delight. 


gregory  m.  dunkel 
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for  lucifer  trundleman 


I  felt  a  moment  of  greatness : 

As  I  approached  the  lamp, 

My  shadow  grew  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger, 

Taller  than  the  trees ; 

Then  suddenly  it  disappeared : 

It  burned  up  like  a  moth, 

Probably. 


francesco  scaduto 


out  of  the  darkness 


Thank  God  for  tightlipped  bull¬ 
dogs 

Strumming  mahogany  guitars 
In  the  desert  sands  of  the  south¬ 
west — 

Only  they  are  unaroused 
By  liberty  justice  equality 
And  all  the  grim  and  dusty  plati¬ 
tudes 

Of  the  squalling  felines  .  .  . 

Those  heavy  dogs 

Care  not  to  chase  the  cats 

Around  itinerant  tumbleweed  .  .  . 

Frisky  cocker  spaniels  do ; 

Spaniels,  cats,  weeds,  and  stones 

Roll  together  and  disappear 

Over  long  sandstretched  horizons. 


john  brennan 
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Love  is  a  brown  wind 
The  wind  of  autumn’s  sigh, 
Above  the  earth  it  sings, 
Among  the  clutching  trees, 
A  sudden  rustling  thing 
It  runs 

Chasing  leaves, 

And  old  memories. 


thomas  a.  dorsey 
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Nor  Now 
The  Long  Light 
On  The  Sea 


BY  GEORGE  V.  HIGGINS 


It  was  getting  dark  in  Mary¬ 
land,  but  the  thin  grey  woman  be¬ 
hind  the  window  in  the  kitchen  did 
not  notice  the  evening  coming. 
With  her  head  bent  over  the  sink, 
her  hand  flashing  the  quiet  knife 
over  the  potatoes,  slipping  the  life 
from  them  in  silent,  unconsidered 
slashes,  she  thought  of  the  old  man 
dozing  in  the  fading  light  of  the 
aging  sun,  near  the  far  window  of 
the  west  room.  She  saw  him  melt¬ 
ing  away  in  the  chair,  held  in  place 
and  on  earth  only  by  the  white 
wool  blankets  which  covered  him, 
his  eyes  dull  in  the  morning  like 


tarnished  coins,  and  bright — too 
bright,  she  was  sure,  although  he 
had  been  the  doctor,  and  not  she — 
in  the  desperate  lamplight.  In  the 
dusk,  the  blade  moved  faster,  skim¬ 
ming  over  the  earth-stained  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  the  soft  grating  of  the 
metal  was  not  enough  to  distract 
her,  and  she  began  to  cry. 

With  her  soft,  brown-speckled 
hands  pressed  down  on  the  famil¬ 
iar  dents  of  the  zinc  drainboard — 
“You  should  get  the  kitchen  done 
over,  Alice,  now  that  we’re  taking 
things  easy.  We  could  have  new 


"Nor  Now  the  Long  Light  on  the  Sea ” 


is  an  excerpt  from  a  novel  in  progress. 


cabinets  put  in,  and  new  wall¬ 
paper,  or  maybe  tile.  You  ought  to 
have  what  you  want.”  No,  no,  let  it 
stay  the  same,  the  way  it’s  always 
been,  the  way  it  always  will  be, 
she  prayed — she  whipped  her  mind 
viciously,  so  that  the  tears  seemed 
to  come  from  the  hurt  she  had  in¬ 
flicted  upon  herself,  and  not  from 
what  she  could  not  help.  “Nothing 
needs  to  change,  dear.”  Not  even 
stained  walnut  cabinets  and  pale 
blue  paint,  or  a  black  stove  which 
takes  most  of  Saturday  to  polish, 
or  brass  faucets  strong  and  finger- 
worn  beneath  the  shelf  of  African 
violets,  with  saucers  under  the 
porous  clay  pots  and  tinfoil 
wrapped  around  the  edges  of  the 
things,  so  the  leaves  will  not  be 
damaged  by  the  touch  of  earth: 
nothing  needs  to  change,  but  why 
do  I  cry  without  the  arms  near 
me?  She  had  begun  to  cry  again, 
but  she  did  it  silently,  so  she  would 
not  wake  him,  and  she  turned  back 
to  her  work,  so  that  she  could  sleep. 

But  her  mind  was  still  awake, 
reminding  her  of  skin  once  firm 
and  taut,  straining  to  keep  the  life 
inside,  now  slowly  going  slack 
while  she  watched ;  she  would  have 
closed  her  eyes  to  that  also,  but  the 
spittle  ran  treacherously  from 
mouth-corners  drugged  with  sleep, 
and  the  potato  peelings  in  her 
fingers  recalled  to  her  the  sodden 
feel  of  the  blankets,  which  she 
scrubbed  between  her  hands  to  dry, 
the  way  she  would  have  rubbed  the 
heat  into  frozen  fingers  of  children 
they  had  never  had.  She  let  her 
head  rest  against  her  chest,  feeling 


the  strain  on  her  neck  and  ignor¬ 
ing  it,  the  way  she  tried  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  tears.  Not  now,  she 
thought,  not  when  he  needs  you. 
She  would  not  confess,  even  to  her¬ 
self,  that  it  would  not  be  much 
longer.  The  evening  slid  in,  un¬ 
opposed,  through  the  windows, 
barely  touching  the  geraniums 
fading  in  the  window  boxes;  she 
did  not  notice  it,  any  more  than 
she  felt  the  cut  which  the  knife 
had  left  on  her  finger,  but  when 
she  almost  ran  into  the  west  room 
and  smoothed  the  blankets  on  the 
sleeping  man,  unwillingly  wonder¬ 
ing  when  the  body  she  had  loved 
and  treated  as  her  own  had  begun 
to  be  destroyed,  she  saw  the  blood 
streaking  fast  across  the  white¬ 
ness,  following  her  hand.  After  she 
understood,  she  left  him  there, 
dreaming  in  the  low  light  of  the 
lamp,  and  she  did  not  even  know 
that  he  had  tried  to  say:  “You  are 
good,  Alice,  good  to  me.” 

He  had  been  sitting  there  for  a 
long  time — he  knew  that  much. 
Early  in  his  sickness,  when  he  had 
first  seen  the  signs  getting  too 
large  to  ignore,  he  had  put  the 
chair  near  the  window,  without 
telling  her  why.  It  was  near  the 
bookcase  and  the  light,  and  he  had 
thought:  “It  will  be  good  here, 
in  the  morning.”  He  had  not  been 
able  to  read  many  of  the  books. 
The  thing  had  come  over  him  much 
faster  than  he  had  expected,  al¬ 
though  he  had  suspected,  after  it 
became  inevitable,  that  it  always 
got  the  job  done  a  lot  quicker  than 
its  host  would  have  found  con¬ 
venient.  He  had  worried  about 
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bearing  the  pain,  while  he  went 
about  secretly  consulting  lawyers 
and  friends,  who  must  be  relied 
upon  to  care  for  Alice  when  the 
thing  inside  him  accomplished 
what  it  had  set  out  to  do,  lest  he 
who  had  urged  so  many  to  be  brave 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  coward; 
that  had  been  seen  to  also,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  because  it  had  only  been 
bad  for  a  while,  and  he  had  not 
needed  the  liquor  and  the  sedatives 
for  long. 

So  he  read  for  a  while,  taking 
as  much  as  he  wanted  from  each 
book  and  leaving  it  quickly  when 
he  became  disinterested — he  was 
sorry  to  insult  the  authors  like 
that,  but  he  did  not  have  much 
time.  And  after  a  few  weeks  of 
sitting  there,  he  saw  himself  less 
and  less  able  to  concentrate  upon 
the  print,  which  he  accepted  in  a 
matter  of  fact  attitude:  “It’s  get¬ 
ting  closer’’ ;  he  thought,  as  calmly 
as  if  he  had  been  standing  over 
himself,  recognizing  the  man  in 
the  chair  as  a  reasonable  patient 
who  would  expect  no  miracles,  “it 
will  not  be  long  now.” 

But  he  could  not  tell  how  long  it 
had  been  since  the  print  had  gone 
haywire  under  his  eyes,  because 
one  day  seemed  just  about  the 
same  as  the  one  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  He  was  aware  that  he 
was  sleeping  a  good  deal  and  was 
at  first  irritated,  because  he  would 
like  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
his  wife,  who  was  going  to  need  it 
in  a  while.  “She  has  loved  me  so 
much,”  he  thought,  as  though  he 
had  never  realized  it  before,  and 
was  immediately  grateful.  He 


wished  that  he  could  give  her  some¬ 
thing  in  addition  to  the  money  and 
the  white  farmhouse  above  the 
shadowed  glen,  but  he  had  not  time 
enough  to  shop  for  anything,  and 
before  he  could  think  of  what  he 
could  give  her  from  the  chair  in 
the  afternoon  sun,  the  shadows 
had  moved  up  from  the  glen  into 
his  eyes. 

He  could  clearly  recall  when  he 
had  first  understood  that  he  was 
blind.  Without  meaning  to,  he  had 
managed  to  do  without  the  sight 
of  things  and  textures,  like  the 
painstaking  needlework  of  the 
doily  beneath  the  lamp,  and  the 
dark  circles  in  the  wood  of  the 
table — how  long  does  she  spend 
polishing  that  one  table,  he  won¬ 
dered — but  he  lost  the  colors  and 
shapes  less  easily,  and  when  he 
awoke  one  morning,  or  was  it  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  light  from  the  sun- 
dashed  fields  had  become  a  soft, 
untroubling  fog.  He  had  thought 
himself  very  courageous  for  ne¬ 
glecting  to  tell  her  of  his  blindness 
— it  will  be  easier  on  her,  he 
thought.  It  was  a  little  after  that 
when  he  spoke  to  her  and  got  no 
answer ;  thinking  her  deaf,  he  had 
raised  his  voice  so  that  it  crashed 
in  his  own  ears,  smiling  inside 
when  he  did  it  because  he  had  been 
so  careful  not  to  change  the  tone, 
so  that  she  would  not  realize  that 
she  was  getting  deaf,  and  thus  old. 
Then  he  had  understood ;  it  was  in 
his  chest. 

So  he  had  lost  first  the  village, 
where  the  townsmen,  half  of  whom 
were  drawing  in  air  with  lungs  he 
had  returned  to  them,  pumping 
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the  stuff  through  their  bodies  with 
hearts  he  had  repaired  for  them, 
had  probably  already  forgotten 
about  him.  Then  the  farm,  and  the 
shadowy  glen  below  the  window — 
where  someone  seemed  to  store  the 
carefully-folded  evening  through 
the  daylight  hours,  shaking  it  out 
first  over  the  oaks  and  sprinkling 
away  the  creases  with  the  first  dew 
of  the  nightwind — had  followed 
the  town,  and  the  books  had  gone 
on  their  heels,  either  just  before 
or  just  after  he  had  lost  the  room 
and  the  fastidious  patterns  of  the 
crocheting,  he  had  forgotten 
which.  He  minded  none  of  that, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  leave  her 
until  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  when  he  found  this  stern  and 
dutiful  sentiment  in  his  mind,  he 
laughed  as  well  as  he  could  and 
said  that  it  seemed  to  have  become 
necessary ;  he  was  alone  inside 
himself,  and  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  about  it. 

No,  not  quite  alone,  he  thought, 
remembering  time.  All  that  he  had 
done  with  his  hands  and  seen  with 
his  eyes  was  there  to  be  considered 
in  the  tangible  light  beating 
against  the  stones  which  the  thing 
in  his  chest  had  put  into  his  eye- 
sockets.  He  had  seventy-odd  years 
in  his  hands  now,  all  of  a  piece.  He 
began  to  remember. 

It  took  him  a  while  to  get  used 
to  recalling  things;  he  could  not 
decide  where  to  start.  There  were 
a  thousand  days  spent  in  hospitals, 
touching  the  dry  skin  of  men  burn¬ 
ing  up,  the  moist,  hot  skin  of  chil¬ 
dren  unable  to  understand  what 
was  happening ;  there  were  a  thou¬ 


sand  nights  when  he  stumbled  out 
of  the  plastic  coat  of  sleep  and 
struggled  into  consciousness  and 
clothes  bagged  out  by  the  pajamas 
he  had  left  under  them.  There  was 
the  brittle  cold  of  early  morning 
and  the  hammering  heat  of  late 
summer  afternoons,  and  the  small 
sores  which  developed  in  his  ears 
during  the  epidemics,  when  the 
stethoscope  was  in  his  hands  more 
often  than  food.  And  Alice:  she 
was  always  there,  making  him 
sleep  when  he  would  have  forced 
himself  to  things  he  could  not  have 
done,  waking  him  gently  when  he 
was  needed,  filling  the  house  with 
the  rich  coffee-smell  when  the  sun 
and  he  became  argumentative  and 
fought  about  the  proper  time  for 
sleeping.  These  things  came  to  him, 
but  they  did  not  interest  him ;  they 
had  been  his  life,  and  he  had  seen 
them  before.  He  began  to  seek 
sleep  voluntarily. 

It  was  in  the  evening  when  he 
remembered  Normandy;  he  knew 
because  the  finger-tipped  light, 
which  he  could  have  touched  if  his 
hands  would  have  moved,  was 
turning  blue  and  pale.  He  saw 
clouds  shifting  lightly  in  front  of 
him,  clouds  which  seemed  at  first 
to  be  in  the  skies  over  Maryland, 
but  which  were  later  seen  walking 
slowly  in  the  late  sunset  above  the 
sea.  They  were  soft — he  could  not 
touch  them,  either,  but  he  knew. 
He  was  reaching  for  them  in  his 
mind  when  he  remembered  tears. 

He  could  see  them  sliding  down 
her  face,  as  sharply  round  as  the 
edge  of  the  moon  against  a  cloud¬ 
bank,  small  and  deep  and  shallow 
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and  knife-edged,  blunt  like  razors 
on  her  skin,  and  it  was  no  longer 
evening  above  the  glen,  but  sear¬ 
ing  noon  in  Normandy,  forty  years 
away.  There  was  the  coin-gold  of 
the  sea,  somehow  turning  blue 
against  the  boundary  of  the  saf¬ 
fron  sand,  remaining  gold  only 
when  he  regarded  it  indirectly 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
gold  too  were  the  edges  of  her  hair, 
where  they  fell  on  the  beach  of 
her  skin  and  paid  their  brownness 
to  it. 

Tears.  They  were  small  in  the 
bright  world  which  held  the  white 
sun  and  the  white  sky  and  the  gold 
sea,  but  he  could  not  forget  them, 
unless  he  thought  of  the  light  sil¬ 
ver  voice  which  had  brushed  his 
clumsy  hand  away  like  a  fright¬ 
ened  swallow,  when  he  tried  to 
spirit  the  tears  away.  And  even  the 
voice  was  not  enough,  for  it  was 
rapid,  and  soft,  and  elusive,  baf¬ 
fling  his  attempts  to  understand, 
dancing  whimsically  away  when 
he  tried  to  recall  the  French  be¬ 
hind  the  farewells  of  the  dying 
light  from  the  fields,  living  only 
as  a  lilting  sound  which  had  flitted 
through  his  life  too  quickly  to  be 
understood. 

Tears  and  a  voice:  outside  of 
these  he  had  but  a  dimness  of  her 
form,  and  a  shred  of  her  name — 
Elise.  That  was  not  much  to  carry 
back  from  a  summer  which  had 
been,  even  forty  years  after,  all 
evening  of  rapture  and  morning  of 
disbelief ;  he  began  to  ransack  his 
mind. 

There  had  been  a  man  on  the 
glittering  beach,  trudging  down 


the  water-mark  as  though  he  had 
been  self-appointed  guardian  of 
the  no-man’s  land  between  the 
griddle  of  the  white-micaed  sand 
and  the  long  coolness  of  the  dark 
ocean.  Black  clothes,  yes,  and  a 
hat  ludicrously  round,  perched  on 
his  head  like  a  scavenging  bird, 
and  he  carried  a  folded  umbrella 
as  insurance  of  utter  defense 
against  the  sky.  He  could  not  re¬ 
member  what  she  had  said,  but  he 
recalled  what  she  had  meant,  and 
he  had  had  to  shake  her  rudely  and 
tell  her  strongly,  and  very  slowly, 
so  that  she  would  understand,  that 
it  was  not  possible,  that  they  could 
not  die  then,  and  when  she  had 
asked  why,  he  had  not  answered, 
nor  needed  to.  It  was  odd  that 
they  should  cry  so  then,  because 
they  could  not  die;  there  had  been 
millions  in  the  empire-darkness 
who  had  prayed  to  live. 

But  what  of  it  now,  he  won¬ 
dered,  it  had  gone  too  fast.  It  was 
in  with  the  other  things  now,  dead 
and  dusty,  like  a  summer  moth 
suffocated  pale-brown  in  a  high  at¬ 
tic.  He  was  retreating  into  dreams 
again  when  she  returned  with  a 
cloth  to  wipe  the  blood  away,  and 
she  did  not  need  its  moisture,  be¬ 
cause  the  stuff  was  running  from 
his  mouth.  Oh  God,  she  thought, 
rubbing  it  hopelessly,  it’s  happen¬ 
ing  too  soon.  She  left  him  there, 
alone  in  the  night  she  had  not  no¬ 
ticed,  never  knowing  of  the  velvet 
mists  he  had  inhaled  again,  from 
forty  years  away.  She  went  care¬ 
fully  into  the  night-shrouded 
kitchen,  setting  her  feet  down 
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slowly  so  that  he  could  sleep,  and 
with  her  bandaged  finger — which 
was  already  losing  the  throb  which 
the  knife  had  brought — she  threw 
the  light  over  the  walnut  cabinets 
and  the  fragile  violets,  which  had 
been  drinking  up  the  darkness. 
When  she  touched  the  potatoes 
again,  her  tears  ran  down  over  the 
dark  skins,  and  she  could  not  stop 


them.  It  had  gotten  dark  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  the  lights  were  coming 
on  all  over  the  hills,  but  it  was  get¬ 
ting  toward  morning  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  the  lights  had  been  off 
for  a  long  time.  She  did  not  know 
of  this,  in  her  tears,  and  it  was 
too  bad;  she  never  knew  that  he 
had  confessed  to  her,  and  blessed 
her,  nor  that  he  had  forgiven  her. 
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kissing  her  for  the  last  time 

was  like  killing  the  bird 

The  sparrow  I  hit  with  the  lucky  rock 

died 

as  I  picked  him  up.  My  heavy  fingers 
grabbed  his  slender  soul  so  hard  I  didn’t  feel 
his  fear-stiff  feathers  loosen,  his  heart  stop. 

I  cried 

strong  enough  to  flood  the  world  again 
and  my  salty  agony  dissolved  it  all 
except  the  thick  lump  that  spread  my  stomach. 

I  wanted  to  swallow  his  tiny  body 

and  hide 

this  blood-tipped  puff  of  cruel  guilt.  Instead, 
since  my  friends  were  mocking,  jeering  my  tears, 

I  threw  it  into  the  stickerbush  to  rot. 


gregory  m.  dunkel 
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